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A Century of Foreign Missions. 


AHE- MODERN: missionary’ eavanient 
ae “had its beginning a little over one 
hundred years ago. 
_India_in1793, Morrison to China in 
1807 « and Judson to Burma a in 1812: 
The “Haystack Prayer Meeting”? by four 


' students of Williams College took place in 
' 1806 and the modern missionary movement in 
i America began. 


The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions (A. B. C. 


_F. M.) was established in_1811; the Baptist 
| Missionary Union in Philadelphia in 1814; the 


Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, North, in 1819 ; the Board of Missions 


of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1821; 


and the Board of Foreign Missions of. the 
Presbyterian Church,'U. S.A. in 1 1837, which 


“i was preceded by the Western Mission sionary. So- 


ciety in 1831. Following these, the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was organized in 1845, and of the 


_ Southern Presbyterian Church in 1862. _ 
Preceding these American Societies, were 


the London Missionary Society in 1795; tha 
Baptist Society for the Propagation’ of. the 
Gospel among the Heathen in 1792; and: the 
Scottish Missionary Society that sent Duff to 
India in 1829. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A. which is celebrating 
its Centennial this year has sent out 4,783 
missionaries during the one hundred years, 
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Of this, number, _sent_ to Korea. 
Their total. yous of service to Korea is over 
5,000 years. ' They and their work have been 
supported during 53 years at a cost of over 
$ 9,000,000. 

This one Board now ca 1, 300 mission-. 
aries at a cost of nearly $3,000,00 a year, in. 
16 countries, in 35 missions, in 154. stations 
where missionaries reside. The. total com- 
municant membership in these stations is 
565,275. Judged by its fruits the modern 
missionary movement has been successsful in 


all departments—evangelistic, educational, 


medieal,—literary,—social service—, in the es- 


tablishment of indigenous churches, in the 
development of leaders, etc. 


What about the future? As another cen- 


tury of foreign missions begins, the world 
_As communications 
have brought the nations nearer, national 
prejudices have separated them. In many 


countries the state is trying to rule the church _ 


5 


and i in some countries is, doing it. Some are 
claiming. that the foreign missionary + appeal 


has changed. But has it? We have the 
same Gospel, the same Saviour, the same 


New Testament, the same Commission. The 
changes are minor, the fundamentals remain. 
the same. In spite of temporary losses the 
final outcome is just as assured as when Jesus 
said to the Twelve, “Be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world”. 
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The Present Status of Foreign Missions - 


ROSCOE C. CoEN 


, Note: This paper was read in Pyengyang on June 28, 1937, at the Celebration of the Chosen Mission, com- 
memorating the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Organization of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
Its application is general and applies to the whole missionary pro- 


_ the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


-,.-gram. Material taken from Dr. A. J. Brown’s book is not always in quotation marks, but both credit 


and thanks are here-by given. Editor. 


T IS MY PLEASANT task to set before 
J. you very concisely something of the 
present status of the Mission Work of 
the Foreign Board. What I have to 
say concerning this subject would seem best 
delivered, most easily grasped, and perhaps 
longest remembered if presented under the 
following heads‘:—its FRUIT; its FIELD; its 
_ FOES ; its FORCES ; and its FoRT. 
: ITS FRUIT 
According to the latest and most accurate 
_ statistics available for the mission work of all 
Protestant Denominations, in 1936, there were 
in Japan 253,077 communicants ; in Chosen 
$27,060 ; in China 488,589; in the Philippine 
Islands 206,000; in Siam 8,244; in India 
3,002,588; and in Persia 865. I did not have 
the figures for Africa and South America, but 
if these were added, I am sure, the grand total 
for the world would be near 6,000,000. Fur- 
thermore in all these Jands far larger numbers 
-are enrolled as catechumens, Sunday School 
scholars, and other known adherents. John 
R. Mott, after an extensive survey of the 
Mission fields declared that, “The influence 
of Jesus Christ was never so wide spread, so 
penetrating and so transforming as it is today. 
It is impossible to furnish accurate figures, 
but it is probably a conservative extimate to 
say that fully 20,000,000 men and women in 
non-Christian areas of Asia and Africa are 
now looking to Christ for guidance, for re- 
demption, and for power greater than human, 
where there were less than 2,000,000 looking 
Christward 30 years ago.” An increase of 
1000% in 30 years is a very creditable growth. 
And Dr. Brown says in his book, ‘Within the 
first 100 years of modern missions the number 
_ of Christians on the mission field was at least 


twice as large as the number of Christians in 


the whole world at the end of the first century ~ 


of the Christian era.” 


But we do not get the full measure of the 


fruitage by merely counting the persons who 


have openly avowed their faith. There are. 
“many results that can neither be counted nor — 
measured. There are also millions of pages of — 


Christian tracts, books, and periodicals pub- 
lished annually. The Bible has been translat- 
ed wholly or in part in 972 languages and dia- 
lects, and is the world’s best seller. Thou- 
sands of churches have been organized and 
developed. 
church leaders have been educated. All these 
things, too, are fhe fruit of a hundred years 
of missions. : 

When we turn; for a moment only, to the 
work of our own Board alone we have no 
reason to be ashamed or discouraged. It 
would seem from the latest statistical blank 
that our Board is working in 15 different coun- 
tries and in 24 different missions, and is re- 
sponsible in these fields for not. less than 
100,000,000 people. In this vast field the 
Presbyterian church occupies the strategic 
centers; carries on every form of Christian 
activity ; and operates churches, schools, hos- 
pitals, printing presses, and socia! service en- 
terprises. Engaged in these various tasks are 
some 1,300 missionaries and about 24,000 paid 
national workers, to say nothing of the thou- 
sands who work without pay. For the money 
invested in land, buildings, and equipment I 
have no figures but it would easily run into 
tens, perhaps hundreds, of millions of dollars. 
Likewise, the money contributed to carry on 
the work runs into millions of dollars. These 
figures are remarkable in themselves but 
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they take on new and even greater signifi- 
_ cance when we consider that they represent 


the results of the pioneering stage of the 
work ; the years of beginnings, when progress 


is comparatively slower than in later years. 


Compared to the beginning century of Chris- 
tian work in either America or England the 
results are such as to give abundant reason 
_ for thanksgiving and hope. 
ITS FIELD 
The field for missionary work has been, is 


now, and always shall be the whole world. 
_ But the world is a constantly changing world. 
- Mission work is now carried on under condi- 


fluences for good or ill. 


Christian countries. 


tions widely different from those that pre- 
vailed when the Board was organized in 1837. 


Then, the problem was primarily one of ge- 


ography, of gaining access to closed lands. 
Now, most lands have been at least partially 
occupied and the problem has become more 
one of breaking down and overcoming non- 
Christian philosophies of life, non-Christian 
attitudes toward God, fellowmen, and living ; 
and non-Christian conduct of individuals and 
groups in every land, including the so-called 
The world is still the 
field. 

In the beginning a large part of the world 
was closed. Americans knew little and cared 
Jess about the teeming millions of Asia and 
Africa and these peoples knew and cared still 
less about Americans. Now, that is all chang- 
ed, and the change has been amazing, carrying 
‘with it both good and ill for the missionary 
enterprise. Rapid and convenient methods 
of travel have practically annihilated distance, 
until the words “home” and “foreign” as ap- 
plied to missions have lost much of their 
significance ; international communications by 
post and telegraph have removed the mutual 
ignorance of peoples regarding each other; 
and commerce and trade have destroyed the 
mutual independence and indifference that 
formerly prevailed. Then, inter-relationships 
were largely impossible; now, they are inescap- 
able, and with them inevitably go mutual in- 
Christianity is, and 


must continue to be, one of these influence. 


The only question now is as to how peoples 


shall mingle, and what influences shall pre- 
dominate. All of which brings us to our con- 
sideration of 

ITS FOES 

Strangely enough, the very forces that have 
broken down the physical barriers and been 
largely responsible, humanly speaking, for 
much of the success of missions during the ~ 
past century, have also operated to produce 
other equally, if not more formidable foes of 
and hindrances to the work of missionaries in 
every land. I refer to such things as com- 
munism, the totalitarian idea of the state, na- 
tionalism, materialism, indifference to all re- 
ligion, rejuvenation of non-Christian faiths, 
theological controversies, restrictions upon re- 
ligious liberty, vastly increasing populations, 
etc. These, each in its own way, operate — 
powerfully, both at home and abroad, to limit © 
the interest in and support of missions, on the 
one hand, and to hinder or prevent their Prog 
ress, on the other. 

Time will not permit clpbpistion with Rae 
to all of these, but we may stress two or three 
of them. The intensification of nationalism in 
every country since the World War, with its 
attendant fears, suspicions, and jealousies, has 
created an atmosphere unfovorable to foreign 
missions aS a movement, international in © 
scope and spirit. It has been harder, on the 
one hand, to interest people at home in an al- 
truistic effort for other people, and, on the 
other hand, these people themselves have re- 
sented and resisted influence from abroad as 
they have never done before. This is a two- 
edged sword that cuts both the support and 
the success of missions at the same time, but 
which, for that very reason, makes the enter- 
prise itself the more necessary and urgent. 

The non-Christian religions, which at first 
regarded Christianity with contempt, are a- 
wakening in alarm to the fact that it threatens 
their very existence. They are therefore 
setting themselves in battle array. It is 
foolish to ignore or minimize their power, 
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-- and it is perhaps still more foolish to claim 


them as our allies, as some would seem to do. 
These non-Christian systems undoubtedly con- 
tain some truths, but they are wholly inade- 
quate. When the sun arises we no longer de- 
pend upon candles for light. It is clear that 
the Christian missionary movement will get 
increasing opposition from systems which, 
whatever their merits in some particulars, are 
not only non-Christian but anti-Christian in 
their basic character. 

’. Then there is the materialistic philosophy of 
life, whose gods are science and bread, and 
which has taken political form in many 
countries under various names, but is funda- 
mentally the same whether it be called 


- Communism, Nazism, Fascism, New Deal, or 


what not. The underlying philosophy of all 


of them is Materialism, and therefore funda-. 
_ mentally opposed to the principles, ideals, and 
aims of Christianity. Often it openly opposes 


Christianity, and always it subtly under- 
mines it. 
The last obstacle upon which I shall ela- 


~ porate is that of increasing restrictions im- 


posed by governments upon religious liberty. 
This is more marked in such countries as 


‘China, Iran, Mexico, and a few others, but it 


is present in an increasing degree in most 
countries, even the U.S. A. It affects educa- 
tional work most, even to the extent of mak- 
ing it impossible in some places (Mexico for 
instance) but its present and ultimate affect is 
by no means limited to this phase of our work 
on the mission fields. It is becoming so severe 


-and wide spread that no less an authority than 
Dr. John R. Mott said, ‘We have to fight all 


over again the battles of religious liberty in all 


_ parts of the world. Increasirgly in recent 


years the problem of religious liberty has 
made itself felt in those parts of the world 
where there is missionary endeavour, until to- 
day the Christian Movement is facing a new 
crisis.” 

These things, then, are our real foes and 
obstacles. Our task is less and less one of in- 
vading certain areas of the world’s surface, 


a . ' 


and more one of overcoming certain attitudes _ 
of mind and replacing them with new and — 
thoroughly Christian ones. The very foundas — 
tions of the Christian Church are being shaken i 
and undermined. In the words of J. H. + 
Oldham, “It is a matter of life and death to é 
the Christian Church to challenge and drive ; 
out the dominant acceptance of the totalitarian : 
state and the anti-Christian panaceas that are 
offered to men today. The call is for a mo- 
bilization of the best minds and the finest — 
spirits with a view to a war against the der 
monic forces let loose in the modern world.” 

ITS FORCES i 

And this brings us to a consideration of our- 
next point—the forces of the missionary enter- 
prise. Instinctively we enquire,’’ Who and 
what are equal to this task ?” Our forces are 
both human and divine, thank God. Here we 
can but summarize them. Those of ourown © 
Board were mentioned above, for they are ~ 
also fruits in most cases. As to the whole — 
missionary enterprise, our forces consist of 
dozens of Boards backed by their respective — 
denominations, and supported by the lives, — 
prayers, and gifts of millions of God’s people ~ 
in the sending countries; of thousands of mis- 
sionaries and tens of thousands of national — 
workers, consecrated to the work of missions ~ 
in all lands; of thousands of churches, hun- ~ 
dreds of schools, and scores of hospitals, social 
centers, and other physical plants and equip- 
ment all over the world; and of a hundred 
years (in many countries more) of accumulat- 
ed experience, good-will, seed sowing, educ- 
ation, and many other things we can neither 
know nor tell. What wonderful forces com- 
pared to those of a hundred years ago! 
What feeble forces when measured against the 
foes and tasks we have just visioned. : Once 
more we cry, “Who is able for these things ?” 
And the answer is that we do not work alone, 
the missionary enterprise also has 

ITS FORT. 

In, around, and through it all is God. He is 
our strength and our stay now and always. 
He who said, “Go ye into all the world and 
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believes it is a curse from heaven. 
‘peration some Korean lepers even eat human 


evangelize” also said, “I am with you all the 
_ days.”’ 
though our human forces were many times 
- multiplied. 
we can do all things. 
_God be for us, who can be against us ?”’ 


Without Him we can do nothing, 


In His strength and by His help 
He is our Fort. “If 


Truly, we have a great task, but we also 


_ have a great God, a great Gospel,. and a‘great 


Guide. This God, and Him only will we 
worship and serve ; this gospel, and it only 
and always will we proclaim; and this Guide 


and Him only will we follow even unto death. 


This is no time for a small and timid pro- 
The enterprise calls for greater 
effort, for sacrificial giving and living, for 
catholicity of spirit, for co-operation of effort, 


HAPPY LEPERS 


for statesmanship of planning, for the splendor 
of a great faith, and the possession of a fixed 
purpose and a steadfast hope. 

In the full majesty of power, the Risen Lord 
treads the pathways of life and bids us follow. 
“The nations”? may “rage and the rulers take 
counsel together against the Lord and against 
His Anointed’ but the issue is not doubtful, 


for it has. divine sanction and divine power 


behind it. All the power of Rome could not 


prevent the spread of the Gospel of Christin | ne 


the first century when it was proclaimed by 
Spirit-filled, Spirit-guided men and women 
who counted not their lives dear, and all the 


powers of the modern world cannot stop it if 
we, endued with that same’ Spirit, follow in 


their train. 


Happy Lepers 
R. M. WILSON, M. D. 


Superisitendent of the Soonchun (Korea) Leper Colony, aided by the :American Mission to Lepers, 


“Ine., 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SN’T IT A remarkable thing that for 
over thirty-five hundred years leprosy 
has been considered the most hopeless 

ae of all diseases, incurable, a curse; yet 

‘within the past twenty-five years it has be- 

come amenable to treatment, and there is joy, 

hope, and a bright outlook for lepers? We 
may call it a miracle, for so it is. 
The Korean has no such view of it at all. 

He calls it ‘‘Poong’’ or the Great Wind. He 

In des- 


flesh, which they have been told is a cure. 
Lepers in Korea taste of the bitter dregs of 
life. They are driven here and there, sleep in 
culverts and caves, and often fall down before 
us saying “Save a dead dog.” So, coming into 
our beautiful Home they very soon find the 
great hope of Christ and abide in its joy. 

Our colony is a little world in itself. The 
lepers have their own mayor and town gov- 
ernment, and manage most of their own af- 


fairs. I meet with them annually for the 
election of the councils and officers. 


trained thirty who do most of the medical 


work and in the future this training will be an ( 
even more important part of our task. For- | 


merly we gave such men a general medical 
course, but now we confine a student to one 
line of work; otherwise, some will run away 
and practice medicine! A man named Insune 
is the head of the group of thirty. He makes’ 
rounds and writes prescriptions ; yet he was 
once one of the most advanced cases we had. 
Another lad does most of the simple surgery— 
amputations of feet and hands. Two boys’ 
time is fully occupied filling prescriptions. 
One gives all his time to intravenous injec- 


tions of glucose, calcium, salvarsan, and the . 


like. Last year 6,206 of these were given, 
and 65,000 injections of chaulmoogra oil. 

Very fortunately the chaulmoogra oil is not 
very expensive. <A pound costs about thirty- 
five cents and will treat a case about thirty 
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weeks, For those who take it by mouth the 
cost is more because the dose is larger and 


taken daily. We do not know the exact ef- 


fect the oil has, but apparently it has a direct 
effect upon the bacilli. Quite often when a 
case starts the treatment, there is a severe re- 
action, as though it were a bad case of ery- 
sipelas. After two or three weeks this sub- 
sides, the fever drops, and then the patient 
begins to make improvement. 

In treatment an important thing is to clear 
the patient of intestinal parasites, malaria, 
syphilis, or any other complication they may 
have. Food is an important part of the treat- 
ment, as well as exercise and keeping busy so 
as to occupy their minds. Sand baths in the 
hot sun, as well as swimming, are parts of the 
treatment ; the daily hot, soapy bath is impor- 
tant. Our place is as busy as a behive, for 
all who can stir about must do their part to- 
wards growing their gardens and raising pigs, 
rabbits, or some other form of the extra food 


needed in their treatment. Blind Pak passes 


his days by making straw rope, and he can 
earn three cents a day at this. Three cents 
is about our usual wage in the colony. Mr. F. 
E. C. Williams of Kwangju has been a great 
help to us in training the lepers to a more 
scientific farming. He comes every fall with 
a Korean teacher too, and their week’s classes 
mean a great deal to the place. An annual 
fair is held in the fall when their crops, pigs, 
rabbits, and produce of other kinds are dis- 
played and prizes given for the best. 

One of the worst wind and rain storms in 
years struck our colony last year and did 
much damage, mostly to the roofs. The 
American Mission to Lepers sent an emer- 
gency fund of one thousand dollars at once, 
which about covered the losses. 

One of the queerest observations I ever 
made among my lepers was this: I came 
upon a man with the sole of his foot in his lap. 
With a large needle and thread he was sewing 
up a great crack in his foot. He had to do 
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this about once a month, he said, for sand — 
and dirt would crowd in and increase the size 
of the wound. It was about like sewing up © 
a baseball ! . i 

A recent study of our seven hundred lepers. 
showed some curious facts which will give 
you an idea of their suffering. In answer to ~ 
the question, “What relative of yours was a — 
leper ?” sixty-one replied, brother ; forty-five, 3 
father ; thirty-eight, mother. Two hundred — 
and twenty said they had lived with lepers; 
ten, that they thought they had gotten the 
disease from a leper’s house; two hundred 
and twenty-nine, that lepers lived in their 
village as neighbors. As to the first sign of — 
the disease, three hundred and fifty-nine saw 
it in their lower extremities, and two hundred 
and twenty-seven, in their arms and hands. © 
Their chief suffering is from neuritis, and : 
four hundred and thirty (more than half the : 
colony) had it at the time of our study. Two 
hundred and eighty had ulcers, mostly on the 
feet ; one hundred and forty-one were unable ~ 
to do any kind of work. As to recovery, two 
hundred and fifteen had slightly improved, 
two hundred and sixty-six had greatly improv- _ 
ed, and twenty-three had grown worse. One — 
hundred and seventy-three stated that the 
dead spots.in the skin had improved. Two 
hundred and forty had lost fingers; two 
hundred and fifty nine, toes ; eight, feet ; two, © 
arms; twenty, legs. In three hundred and 
sixty-one the vision was good, and in three. 
hundred and forty-one it was impaired. 
Thirty-four had lost both eyes, and twenty-— 
six, one eye. 

The fact that four hundred and three are 
baptized and one hundred and fourteen in the 
catechumen class shows that Christianity is 
strong among them. Many of the rest are 
new Christians, and it takes about two years 
to be fully admitted to the church. 

It is indeed a joy to see these miserable, © 
hopeless creatures recover and become happy, 
healthy Christian citizens of the land. 
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The Observance of the Lord’s Day * 


EDWARD ADAMS 


5 ET IT BE KNOWN from the start that 
j the word ‘‘Sabbath’’ is being used in 


a very broad and general sense, not in 
contradistinction to ‘‘The Lord’s Day” 


_ or “Sunday”. This is not a techical paper 


| but is intended to be a very practical con- 


sideration of the problems we face in our own 
work as we seek to impress our constituents 
with the importance of setting aside and keep- 
ing one day in seven for a very special pur- 
pose. 


Before we get too practical, let us just 


- a moment to remind ourselves what are 
the great principles underlying the need of 


setting aside one day in seven. 
ing to note, we have not time for detail, that 


‘ Lord’s Day. 
- The first is cessation from labor. 


It is interest- 


whether one digs back into the earliest non- 
Jewish records of set days or holy-days, or 


browses in the.etymology of the word ‘‘Sab- 
_bath’’, or runs through the Old Testament 
record of the Mosaic law regarding the Sab- 


bath, or studies the New Testament Lord’s 


Day and Christ’s apparent revolt against cer- 
tain attitudes towards the Sabbath, there are 


two great underlying laws running through 
and common to all, without both of which you 
will not have a holy-day, or Sabbath, or 
I am not so sure about Sunday ! 
The Lord 
rested the seventh day. We may differ as to 
whether the seventh or some other day in the 
seven may be set aside, but we all agree that 
God has so created man that a marked change 
in occupation, one day in seven, is highly de- 
sirable for his physical well-being, and that 
failure to do so is to hisharm. Many of those 
who have no religious conscience on the 
matter have come to realize this basic law. I 
wish that I could have put my hand on the 
results of the scientific experiments of one 
great manufacturer, I think that it was Mr. 
Ford, in the preparation of this paper. Any- 
way the results indicated that one day in 


seven was a minimum and that even more . 
time for relaxation might be desirable to. get.) 03, 
the maximum of work out of a human body. 
God established the Sabbath, then, not out of — 
a capricious or arbitrary will but for our own & 


physical well-being. 

The other great law or ‘purpose or motive 
in the Sabbath, was that one day in seven 
might be especially set aside for drawing 


closer to God and cultivating the inner man. — 
It was the spiritual counterpart to the physical ~ 


purpose of the day. I doubt whether the 


need of a spirital one day in seven has been — 


scientifically demonstrated as yet. Perhaps 


some day it will be. 


individual but to the Christian community, not 
only to set aside one day in seven but to use 


it for more than just private worship, i. e. for _ 


public and collective worship. 


Reams could be written, and many passages 


from the Bible could be quoted to back up this 


dual law of the Sabbath. We have time only 
to state it and pass on. When Christ said that — 


the Sabbath was made for man and not man 
for the Sabbath, he simply wished to bring 


our thoughts back to these two great princi- | 
limiting our 


ples, not as confining laws, 
liberty, but beneficent Jaws necessary to man’s 
happiness, as necessary as breathing or eat- 
ing. Were our every activity on the Sabbath 
day correctly weighed and balanced as be- 
tween the spiritual and physical needs for 
recuperation of man, Sabbath observance as a 
problem would vanish. 

As I see it there are two problems in the 
application of these principles. The first is in 


But Christian experience 
and history has amply proven that the spiritual 
Sabbath is absolutely essential not only to the 


getting the right balance between the two of | 


them. One can break the physical Sabbath 
by overemphasising the spiritual. Many min- 
isters and churen workers are guilty of this 
sin, unless they guardedly keep some other 
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day in the week for physical. rest. 
-- and much more frequently the spiritual Sab- 
' bath suffers because of concentration on the 
physical. The day is not a holy-day but a holi- 
day. The other big problem in the most fruit- 
‘ful observance of the day is in giving these 
laws their proper weight. It is easy to spoil 
this day as a day of rest and refreshment by 
_ going to extremes, either on the side of legal- 
ism, taking away the pleasure and spontaneity 
of the day or on the side of liberalism, robbing 
it of any divine or holy purpose. To make 
this day truly one of physical upbuilding and 
spiritual refreshment through walking and 
talking with God, is the personal problem we 
each face as well as the problem we must help 


the young church in Korea solve. 


What are the problems of Sabbath observ- 
ance in Korea? We must. ever keep in mind 
that with very few localities as exceptions, so- 
ciety everywhere is not observing the Sabbath. 
Everything is stacked up against the Sabbath 
observer. Only one person in every thirty or 
forty of fifty ever even considers resting or 
closing of doors on Sunday. When we con- 
sider this we realize what courage it takes, 
and how remarkable it is that we have as 
strict an observance of the day as we have. 
When we consider the laxity in our home 
country in the face of relative ease of observ- 
ance it is very humbling. However we are 
here, not so much to criticise as to analyze 
and to help the Korean church to set standards 
that will both shame and inspire. older 
churches. 

Since being assigned this subject I have 
asked a number of national pastors, both rural 
and urban, for their opinion of the percentage 
of Christians in good standing in the churches 
who never-the-less broke the Sabbath during 
periods free from meetings. Fortunately no 
one asked me to define what “breaking the 
Sabbath’”’ was. But their answers came 
rather readily at between thirty and forty 
percent, 

Specifically let us enumerate some of the 
difficulties. In the city, stores as well as am- 
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Similarly, 


a purchase on that day. For the Christian 
shop keeper, all of the outward appearances 
are that he is making a free donation of one 
day in seven to his competitors. In govern- 
ment or educational circles, the Sunday is leg- 
ally a rest day, but there are many extra- 
activities, deliberately pushed off to Sunday, 
often even more exacting than week day 
routine which practically nullify its objective, fl 
The same is very apt to hold true of banks” 
and various business offices, depending on 
those in control. With the rapid industrializa-_ 
tion of the country the fact that very few closet 
down one day in seven, makes it impossible 

for an increasingly large section to observa 
the Sabbath in an orthodox way. The ad= 
vance of public communication, railroad, bus, 
streetcar, postal service, telegraph, and to this 
we must add the police force, have enlisted 
large sections of the population in occupa- 
tions which cannot or do not rest one day in 
seven. \ . 

If we turn to small towns we find that the 
store problem is not so accute except in 
market towns. Would that the market system 
could be either done away with or changed to 
a seven day basis in a fixed locality with six 
markets in a circuit so that even travelling 
merchants could rest one day. An elder who 
faithfully closes his little hardware store over 
the week-end raises this interesting problem. 
“A non-Christian has bought goods from me on 
credit. He brings in some of his products to 
sell on a Sunday. Precious cash is in his hand 
and he offers to settle. If I tell him to bring 
his money back next market when it isn’t 
Sunday, other creditors will relieve him of his 
cash and I will stand a good chance of never 
collecting. What should I do ?” 

The farmer’s problem is very different! 
The maa who hires himself out, faces some- 
what the same problem as others who are de. — 
pendent on a higher up for their free days- 
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OBSERVANCE OF THE LORDS DAY 


: Reometiines he is ae to effect. a contract that 


will give him Sunday free. However, most 
farmers are their own boss. Yet we fin, “that 
proper observance of the Sabbath is: _ lif- 
ficult here as with the city cousins. Théxerare 


long stretches of the year when Sunday as a 


_ day of rest if not of worship extends through- 
out the week, But then come rushing in the 


tween. 


busy seasons like roaring lions. The rains do 


not keep Sunday. All at once the whole farm 


cries out “Do this”, ‘‘Do that”, and not to do 
may mean severe inroads into their meagre 
income. Co-operative farm work where the 


‘Christians are too few to have their own 


Christian co-operative, and forced labor on 
roads and other public projects add to the 


_farmer’s Sabbath observance problems. 


- This enumeration of problems would not be 
complete without referring to the schools. 
The principal and teachers in any of the 


‘schools have the right to summon any stu- 


dents or the whole school for special work on 
Sunday. I know of one church that went 


through a very difficult period because they 
refused to allow their children to go out to 


such asummons. Even our Christian schools 
do notescape this problem for many of the 
interschool activities are carried out on Sun- 
day, especially athletics. The pressure to 
permit students from our schools to participate 
is sometimes tremendous. 

So much for a very cursory review of some 


of the outstanding problems as we face them 


in this land. The problem comes particularly 
hard on the young graduates of our schools. 
He is the rare exception, who can start off in 
some business or occupation independent of a 
boss. Christian bosses are few and far be- 
The choice that most of these youns 
folks face, is, ‘‘Shall I violate all that has been 
taught me in home, Sunday School and church 
and what my own conscience dictates, or shall 
I, (not starve, no one’starves in Korea!) but 
be that which is more destructive to person- 
ality, be a dependent on family or friends.” 
The equally baffling problem which the church 
faces is, “How can we in the face of sucha 


condition, hold up our ideals and standards 
for Sabbath observance and still make these 
young people feel that the church wants them 
and welcomes them to such meetings as they 
are able to attend. This same problem con- 


cerns bus and taxi drivers, bus girls, railroad - 


attendants, police, shop and factory workers. 


Before we consider what can be done about. 
it all let us review some of the arguments we © 


may use for a strict Sabbath observance. Dr. 
Crane has translated into Korean a booklet, 
“The Influence of the Weekly Rest-day on 
Human Welfare’, a scientific presentation 
prepared by the New York Sabbath Commit- 
tee. In this connection it will be of interest to 


cite the seven chapter headings. (1) Fatigue 


and rest. (2) Value of the rest day to man’s 


body. (3) Value of the rest day to his intel- 
lect. (4) Relation of the rest day to family _ 


life. (5) Value of the rest day to occupation. 


(6) Value of the rest day to government. (7) _ 


Value of the rest day to religion. These seven 


chapter headings seem to cover the field of © 


argument very adequately. 
To me, the two great purposes for which 


the Sabbath was founded by God, a day of re- 


freshing for our bodies and a day of refresh- 
ing for our souls, stand head and shoulders 
above the other arguments’which fall in as 
corollaries or by products of these two. 
simple fact that it is God’s will recorded in 
His Word, will be sufficient argument to many; 
but those who have been trained to think their 
reasons through, will be much better convinc- 
ed if it can be shown that God’s will is not 


based on arbitrary decisions but on a father’s — 


love seeking what is best for His children. 

Sabbath observance is on the defensive 
everywhere. Conditions change and new in- 
terpretations must be made. This is one of 
those Christian standards that is kept only at 
the price of eternal vigilance. What are the 
weapons we must use? 

First, I would suggest more literature on the 
subject. Dr. Crane’s translation, just referred 
to, should have a wider distribution. One mis- 
sionary secured a special fund and distributed 
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. Cia} F 150 copies gratis among church leaders. Addi- 


_ tional literature should be prepared. There is 
also the discussion method such as we are 
using here today. Let us urge the inclusion 
of it as a topic of discussion in all gatherings 
large and small. Can we not urge that the 
‘| subject be taken up and studied systematically 


eee in Bible Study groups and conferences? A 


very interesting topical Bible study of six 
lessons could be prepared for use in this con- 
nection, to be distributed to pastors and 
helpers for use in week-long Bible classes. 

I would also suggest that we urge the 
church legislative bodies to appoint special 
‘commissions to study the problem and to 
agitate along whatever lines seem practical. 
- Present practices need tightening along some 
lines and loosening along others. A united 
effort might even be able to effect some 
changes in public practices. A myun secre- 
tary really ought not to have to lose his job 
because he attends church on Sunday. 

I believe in maintaining very high church 
standards. Yet, for many years it has dis- 
turbed me. that these standards regarding 
marriage, use of tobacco. church attendance, 


etc., coming in the class of “good works” - 


rather than of “saving faith’’, of ‘‘sanctifica- 
_ tion’? rather than “salvation” have proved 
stumbling blocks to many, who, because they 


- felt they could not produce the fruits of the 


spirit from the start have felt that they have 
had to refuse the spirit and perhaps salvation 
itself. 

How can we solve this problem? Although 
we want always to leave as much of the rules 
of holy living to the individual conscience as 
possible, yet we will all agree that there is a 
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minimum below which if we go, we run the © 


risk of dangerously weakening the church in 
an ez Sedingly hostile world. 
comrg this line I would suggest that we can 


drairca distinct line between occupations that — 


are‘for the public interest, non commercial, 
the very nature of which require continuous 


work, such as police, railroad, bus, hotel, etc., Ff 


and those which are for pure aggrandisement, 
or personal gain. Even/jin the case of such 
public service, we should insist that the pur- 


pose of the Sabbath, in its physical and spiritu- 


al refreshing process be provided for sincere- 
ly in some other way. Their chief loss then 
would be in not being able to worship corpo- 
rately with the other church members. 

I close with a suggestion gleaned from some 
one else. Itis that we help the churches to 
improve on their Sunday service program. 
Many of our country services especially con- 
tain little to inspire. A more spontaneous and, 
better program ought to help in Sabbath 
observance. May we enlarge this suggestion 


ee f 


Kesar een iie 


not only to include the worship service, but 


the whole day. 

We will never get good Sabbath observance 
through legislation, per se, but only by mak- 
ing the correct observance of the day a joy 
and pleasure. By searching for those activi- 
ties in the physical sphere which do not inter- 
fere with the spiritual nourishment of the soul, 
and by hunting for those activities in the re- 


ligious field that will not interfere with physi- 7 


cal rest, though one objective may be upper- 
most at one time and the other at another 
time, yet never conflicting. Thus, I believe, 
we can search to make the Sabbath a day of 
joy and delight that all will wish to observe it. 


* Read before the Federal Council of Missions, September, 1987. 
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a Meralas: of sie Towel at Work in Pyengvang 


LurA MCLANE SMITH 


“OUR O’CLOCK and we were awakened 
by a Korean song “Nothing but the 
Blood of Jesus” only to find no one 
singing! At least not for our physical 

ears as it was bit early for prayer-meetings 


: ‘but often ones ears are deceiving. The deep 
- full tones of a reverent congregation on its 


knees before God must set other waves a 


circling, so spiritual senses atuned to unheard 


strain, 


melodies round the world may take up the 
The radio carries the small spoken 
voice of an English king round the world 


and the waves started by a boat in a wide 


to the shores. 


river or a pebble in a pond reach even 
We can easily visualize the 
effect on the sensitive heart of even one 


soul searching hymn of penitence and praise. 


In this great city which is 4s yet just a 


_eonglomerate of villages, some of them grown 


up in very recent days around a new factory, 


we are only touching the fringe, sensing only 
a bit of the pain an reelieving it so very little. 


The Mission compound is like a castle on 
an island with the light houses of the churches 
all round the shores and a dozen or more 


charitable organizations managed by the 


Koreans coming close to the hurt. From this 


‘a 
sheltered haven we send out rescue crews of 


Koreans, sometimes going ourselves and see- 


ing the need at first hand. We gather a few 


into the shelter but oh, the many left unaided! 
“Knowing that he was come from God and 


3 went to Goes as: he took a towel and girded 


_ himself......... and began to wash......... Not my 


feet only but also my hands and my head.’’ 


- And so His heralds girded with special prepa- 
ration for social service or with only the 


call of a great need to justify their feeble 
efforts, go out to wash feet aud head that the 
whole body may be cleansed temples for his 
indwelling. The feet........ calling in the homes 
or searching the streets to bave ones heart 
wrung by the pitiful sights. Three twisted, 


maimed shapes of men crawling in the dust 


stand out in high relief; old wrinkled women 
like discarded shoes worn out in lowly service, im 
scrawny children clawing over ash heaps—_ 
any city, east or west, has them. But in this. 


land so lately entirely agricultural with family 


roots deep in the soil, the cloudburst sudden- _ 


ness of industrial floods tears up and shatters 
whole groups. 
take root again but the weaker become flotsam . 
on the tide, and clog the stream of progress, 


Already a quarter of a million in sight, these | 


Life ig tenacious and many ~ 


hills with coal and cement and the river and PY 


railway so close to the sea will soon see more 


factories to use more people. 4 {i 


A little good is being done by money from Pan 4 
the community doled out each week by afew 
Koreans who. buy rice or fuel to give out 


in small quantities to the neediest cases but a 
beggars’ home which we thought would help 
proved a hinderance as “regulars” filled it up 
and there was no room for the stray who came 
to our doors. And with a bed and one meal 


a day there wasn’t really the need to work. sols ‘ 
The Bible Clubs have done’a good piece of 


ferreting out worthy cases on occasion and 
the children learned to help but too much. 
of our charity work has been of a pauperizing: 
nature,—too much a quieter of conscience 
rather than a remover of causes. But always 
the poor we have,-feet treading i in the slime of 
human wastage. 

Hands—hands that need cleasing and train- 
ing and filling with work. All the mission 


f 


institutions have self-help departments; poor | 


students are given a chance to work. Practice 
farming and gardening and weaving and fruit 
canning and diarying have resulted in well 
developed businesses that serve as models for 
others with money to invest. Just now the 
prime movers in these enterprises are gone 
and mistakes are made.’ But one is cheered 
by the thought that hands trained down 
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through the years will not lose all their 
cunning even though the guiding hands of 
men like Mr. Robert McMurtrie are not here 
to continue the work so long a blessing. 

‘Two special projects under the efficient 
hands of a volunteer worker have opened 
up new vistas, pattern weaving such as our 
grandmothers knew. and work with wool 
shorn from the backs of sheep. Koreans have 
never had wool, but now foreign style suits, 
uniforms for all officials and all school boys 
and girls and the socks, scarfs and gloves 
so needful on cold winter mornings are 
demanding wools. A few blind girls are being 


ia taught to werk with the yarn. For centuries 


A 


iat 
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- Korean womanhood has been skilled with 
-jinen, cotton and silk so why not conserve 
all this inherent skill for the new,medium now 
that rayon and factory cottons have crowded 
out the old? Thirty two girls in the Lulu 
Wells Institute have made their board while 
studying this year, with good profits on the 
business for equipment. Self help work can 
be made to pay with skilled directors and 
a vision of service. 
The blind are having a wonderful treat in 
the visit of Miss Helen Keller and we are 
hoping for much lasting good. Jesus made 
‘clay of spittal and the dust of the road—but 
touched by his hand the blind man saw! 
Those who carry on the schools for blind boys 
and girls have little with which to carry on 
but still they open up new life and light 
to many. Dr. Alice Fish Moffet started a 
school for boys and Dr. Rosetta Hall one 
for girls in the early days, but the boys’ 
school was discontinued for a period until the 
local Koreans got under the load. Deaf and 
dumb are also included in the school now held 
in the Moffett Memorial building. Dormitories 
are greatly needed out in some suburban place 
‘away from traffic and then the school will 
grow apace. The outlook for the girls is not 
cheerful unless they have homes to. which 
to go and any project which will give them a 
chance to earn beyond the school years is 


hil 


welcome. Tuberculosis is one added trial for — 
the school this year. av . 

But the Korean populace is becoming con- — 
The Christ- — 
mas Seal Campaign closed a fifth year with 
Local sales 
amounted to ¥55.00 and ¥2,000.00 was re- 3 
This with — 
¥ 85.00 collected in the five meetings on the 
World’s Day of Prayer held by the Christian _ 


scious of the great white plague. 
sales totalling about ¥ 4,500.00. 


turned by the central committee. 


women of the city, made it possible to give 
some special pneumo-thorax treatments to 
needy cases, With over five hundred tuber- 
cular patients in the medical clinic alone, the 
five that can be accommodated in the little 
camp on Peony Point are so few, and especially 
when the rooms are used for such as the little 


boy who will never be straight and strong, one — 


feels the hopelessness of curing without going 
at root causes. So the sale of books was 
stressed, one worker going up and down the 
dark, damp, cold shops and praying with 
every sale that good would come. A tenth of: 


all medical cases in the clinic are tubercular — 


by actual count. Tragic! 

Temperance work for all Korea centers here 
as a seminary student years ago caught the 
vision and continues with his newspaper and 


other active work organizing groups in the — 


churches and intensive work with the highest. 
government officials both here and in Japan 
that the law in force there may be made a law 
of this land, the forbidding of liquor sales to: 
any under twenty. In Japan they are trying 
to raise the age to twenty five, which would. 
keep the schools and army free of the vile 
stuff. Each year Station members contribute 
generous cash prizes in schools that have 
oratorical contests and three took advantage’ 
of this offer. Books were placed in eight. 


government schools, “Effects of Alcohol on the. 


Body” and plans are on foot to put the 
“Temperance News’ into each church in 
the land. 

The Home for Girls in Need—some know. 
it, others do not,—is to prevent still others 


incall mcislas 


from falling into sin that the local society © 
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‘of - church workers have set paid one of 
their number to seek out the girls. There 
is need for work for girl workers far beyond 
that now done by the Women’s Biblical 
‘Seminary endeavours and there is need of 
a home for rescue cases until adjustments 
are made. The Lulu Wells Insittute does not 
‘feel free to take in such, as they are over- 
crowded with girls properly certified by some 
‘pastor. A few girls have been sent to the 
Home in Seoul by individual missionaries and 
a few others were bought out of lives of 
‘sin. One interesting bit of personal work was 
with a Japanese woman coming from Man- 
churia to procure girls for her cafe brothel. 
She promised to give up her _ business 
altogether and accepted a Bible. Pray that 
the promise will be kept. Then of course we 
have our special hospital and clinic work 
and all the good the nurses and doctors do 
outside of their usual rounds. The routine so 
often deadens the sensitive soul but not our 
girls! The Sunday morning sings in all the 
‘wards and wee concerts once in a while out at 
the T. B. Camp show that voices can be 
‘consecrated as well as hands. The hospital 
staff furnished the speakers for T. B, chapel 
lectures in a dozen schools and the World Day 
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of Beka Meetings. 
kindergarten work is another channel for 


fresh eager enthuasism and constitutes one 


of the finest fields for social service one could 
wish. To know that without the three hours 
of daily instruction in many subjects through 


the Bible, not one in a hundred would have 


any schooling at all, is a fair reward, but to 


know that many give their lives to ‘Christ 
because of the foursquare presentation of the 


full Gospel, is joy indeed. One group is three 


hundred strong; other clubs are not so large. — 
Most of the teachers are college, or seminary 


men or women but five of the clubs are led by 
graduates of the clubs themselves. The clubs 


are more or less self governing and self sup- : 


porting since there is practically no expense, 
but that they are self propagating is most too 
good to be true. 
Christ in this way is the finest type of head 
and heart cleansing any Herald of the Towel 
could wish for the “In as much” definitely 
links this up with the Master Cleanser. 

And-as we see the efforts of even poorly 
trained amateurs bringing rich reward, we 
pray for more grace and skill and sympathy 
and love, that we may not shrink from even 
lowly, unsung service. 


‘The Nevius Plan for Mission Work in Korea”’ 
by Chas. Allen Clark, D. D., Ph. D. 


A Review 


ALLEN D. CLARK 


640 new believers in nine years, 
which is equivalent to 70 new 

Ng parishes of 300 believers, every 
year”, reads the jacket of this recently-publish- 
ed book. These are rather startling state- 
ments to make, but the facts as given in the 
chapter on statistics amply bear out the 
author’s claims. 


6 Cha BIBLE- BELIEVING Church—188,- 


Nine years ago, Dr. 
doctor’s dissertation as presented at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, under the title, 


thesis of which was that the admittedly phe- 
nomenal success of the work done in Korea, 
from the point of view of the Korean Presby- 
terian Church, was, humanly speaking, very 
largely due to the methods employed. These 
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Truly to win the children to — 


Clark published his - 


“The | 
Korean Church and the Nevius Methods”, the | 


Own. situations. 


| 


methods were adopted by the early mission- 


aries as a result of the visit of Dr. John Ly 

Nevius of Shantung, China, in 1890, at the. 
_ time when the work in Korea was barely be- 
ginning, and are commonly referred to as the 


“Nevius Methods”’...Briefly, they may be said 
to call for strong emphasis on Bible teaching 


in Bible Institutes’and ‘‘classes” or confer- 
ences, wide itineration and personal evangel- 


ism carried on by the missionaries them- 
selves, self-support, self-government and self- 


propagation as the ideal for the national 


church, and the use of “helpers”, or unordain- 
ed evangelists supported by a group of 
churches for which they do all pastoral work 
except the administering of the sacraments, 


_ under the direction of a missionary or pastor. 


The former book, of which the present one is, 


in a way, a rather extensively revised second 


edition, created a great interest in many 
Mission fields and many wrote in to ask for 
further information on many points, while 
others made it a point to stop in Pyeng Yang 
and bring their questions in person. The 


emphasis on “devolution’’, of recent years, 
_ coupled with the necessity for re-ihinking 


methods and means, in view of decreased 


_ funds and men available made the issue a live 


One and many who had never considered the 
Nevius Methods very seriously began to 
wonder if they might not be adaptable to their 
The result is the present 
book. A large part of the book is more or 
less identical with the previous one, by virtue 
of being’ a discussion of original sources in 


‘Dr. Nevius’ books and in the records of the 


Korean Church. Four chapters, however, are 
entirely new—-I. Introduction, giving the 
background of the Methods in Korea, and 
‘pointing out the part that Bible Institutes, con- 
ferences and other similar means of instruc- 


_ tion have had in the work. XII giving Tests of 
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‘Church itself have used them in Japan 


the Methods as the missionaries of the Korean 


Manchuria, Siberia and China; XIV, giving © 
many of the questions received by the bo 
from many parts of the world and answering — | 
them. This is, perhaps the most interesting | 
chapter in the book; XV. Statistics. Students _ 
of Missions will also find the ioc 
quoted in the Appendices to be of much in- f 
terest and value. The book is equipped with — 
an excellent index, running over 9 pages of 
small type, which makes possible a ready ref- — 
erence to any part that is of special interest f 
to the reader. The photographs in the book q 
are all new, including one of the 1986 Korean i 
Presbyterian General Assembly, than which © 
one could hardly ask for more up-to-date ma- © 
terial! The chart of the Bible class system, 
opposite p. 220, will be helpful in showing how 
the various parts of the Bible instruction pro- 
gram fit into one another. 
' Some of the guestions directly answered in 
Chapter XIV are: What methods do you use 
in training the rank and file of the church ? 
As to week-long Bible Classes, when and where ' 
held? How do you get people to attend? 
Who pays the bills? Who teaches them ? 
Who pays the teachers? What do you teach? 
What are the requirements for catechumens ? 
How are they trained? What is the Bible’ 
Correspondence Course? How do you deal 
with indolent church leaders? What do your 
hospitals do for direct evangelism? Is self- 
support practically possible in a poverty- 
stricken community? Do you plan in your 
work for any help in the economic life of the 
people? 
How would you answer these questions, 
out of your own experience? Read what Dr. 
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Clark has to say and see if you agree with 
him. 
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> 4HE ILLUSTRATIONS Korean preach- 
ers and teachers use let in the light 
not only on their subjects but also on 
‘the inner workings of their minds 
and hearts. 
- Pastor Yune, speaking of mutual helpful- 
ness, “Two beggars came through our village, 
One was a deaf and dumb woman and she was 
leading a blind man. Both had happy, con- 
tented faces, and seemed to get along iggenner 
well enough. 

“Now, if the man had kept abusing she 
“woman because she did not tell him what she 
saw and she had abused him for not telling 
her what he heard they might have lived very 
unhappily together and have sought a divorce. 
As I observed them I thought, ‘That is the 
way forbearance with each other’s weak- 
nesses makes a couple happy.” 

“In the leper asylum you will see those who 
have hands helping those who have none and 
those who have feet using them for those 
who are footless. Each of us has his peculiar 
‘gifts, let us use them for those who lack. Let 
us not despise the helpfulness of the weak; 
the bread and the fish did not belong to a full 
grown man.” 

Elder Song, pointing out the danger of 
pride, used this, “There was a proud yangban, 
gentleman, in a village who passed a group of 
farmhands eating their lunch by the roadside. 
The farm women had brought out a large 
gourd full of boiled rice, bowls of pickled cab- 
bage and a bottle of soy sauce (Worcester- 
shire sauce). 

“Out of politeness, the coolies asked, ‘Will 
you not come and have lunch with us? The 
yangban felt insulted by being asked to sit by 
the roadside and eat with coolies, and gave 

‘them a gruff reply. 

“Several years afterwards, when the reform- 
ed government had come in and the yangbans 
were deprived of their especial privileges of 
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living by oppression of the common people 
and by extortion, this yangban, like many of _ 
his fellows, was on the verge of starvation. 
One day he passed the same farmer and his 
hands, eating by the roadside. How good 
that white rice looked; those pickles made 
his mouth water. He hoped they would ask 
him again to sit down and eat with them but, | 
remembering his former rebuff, they ate in 
silence, not even saluting him. Going a little 
further on, he felt so weak from hunger and 


the grinding of his stomach that he had to — 


stop and sit on the bank of the stream. How © 
he repented of his former pride and oppres- 
sions!” 

Deacon Pak was speaking of God’s love for 
us sinners, and said, “One of the Christians in 
Seoul had five daughters and one son. One 
afternoon the youngest daughter wandered 
off. At two o’clock the mother discovered 
that she was missing and started out to hunt ~ 
for her. Long after dark she found her out- 
side the East Gate. 

“When the father was returning at sunset, 
tired and hungry, some neighbors told him of 
his loss. So he turned back up the street and 
searched for her till eleven oclock. When he 
returned home and found her safely restored, 
he wept for joy with his cheek against hers, 
saying, ‘If we had not found you we could 
not have slept to-night. Thanks be to God” _ 

“If a working man with five daughters and 
a son to support by his labor could so rejoice 
over the refurn of his smallest daughter how 
easy it is to conceive of God’s joy over one 
sinner who repents.” 

Speaking of thankfulnes Leader Yi told of a 
pastor in Fusan who was returning from 
making calls and heard the sound of suffering 
coming from under a bridge. He listened and 
heard a voice asking that God would send a . 
Christian to help the sufferer. Looking 
down, he saw a leper with one foot almost 
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gone. 


“Yes.” 
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When he spoke kindly to the leper the 
diseased one asked, “Are you a Christian?”’ 


prayer was being answered. 

The pastor hastened home and told the 
Yhristians to collect and send food and warm 
clothing to the leper as he was on the point of 


departure for North Korea to lead some re- 


vival meetings in Pyeng Yang. During the 
meetings he told the story of the leper praying 
under the bridge. Someone in the congrega- 
tion, without giving his or her name, placed 
forty yen in the collection plate marked, ‘For 
the leper.” Others, hearing of the gift, con- 


tributed more till they had enough to send 


him to the asylum. 

When the pastor visited the axplonn after 
that, the joy, peace and thankfulness of this 
leper always touched his heart. ‘Thankfulness 
is not in the place and circumstances of the 
person. Jesus was thankful under the reign 
of a Herod or when lying in the stern of a 
little boat in the midst of a storm.” Leader 


Yi went on to say. 


Lay pastor An, telling how useless it is to 
worry, said, “A young woman in our village 
was preparing to pay her first visit to her own 
home from her parents-in-law and for the pres- 
ent of bread for her parents she thought she 
would take three pecks of rice. As she sat 
down in the Sedan chair she thought, ‘This 
rice, in addition to my own weight, will be 
heavy for the chair-coolies.’ So she placed the 
rice on her head and carried it there all the 
way, instead of laying it at her feet. We are 


just as foolish when we carry our worries in- 


stead of placing them in God’s keeping.” 
When he was speaking of the way Chris- 
tians lose their consciousness of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit in our hearts, he said, “An 
old man and his son were going to Seoul and 
lost their ticket on the train. The conductor 
said he would come through.again and for 
them to keep up their search. They hunted 


On hearing this the leper began. 
‘praying the more earnestly as he thought his 


through their clothing and baggage and scold- — 
ed each other. Finally the son opened up his — 
underclothing and there in a secret pocket, i 
wrapped up in paper, he found the ticket, all 
safe and sound. When you feel you have lost 
God, do not search the heavens above or the — 
earth beneath, just look in your heart.” | 

Helper Kim told how he had been asked to” 
hold revival services ina church. He started i 
to do so and they fed him the poorest variety 
of rice and lent him no covering for the night, _ 
so he could neither eat nor sleep and spent — 
the night in prayer for the church. The next — 
day, praying for strength, he went on with his © 
instruction and exhortation and, though they © 
did not improve the rice, they gave him a 
thin and unclean comforter. Again he was too 
cold to sleep but went on with his revival — i 

services, with the result that they relented » 

and fed him on good, edible rice and supplied — af 
him with plenty of bedding. As usual, it was y 
not that they did not have the goods, but 
that they lacked the grace. - 

He went on to say that it is not always the ; 
worker who brings revival to the church; 
sometimes it is the church that revives the 
worker. There was a woman in a church . 
who had lost her zeal and activity. Her son — 
had gone to Japan to find work and when her ~ 
sixtieth birthday came there was no one to — 
provide a feast for her. The sixtieth birthday 4 
is the greatest one in a lifetime because it is © 
the beginning of a new cycle. Chinese years i 
run in cycles of sixty years and each year has — 
its name, so one has come to the same year in © 
which he was born and starts out on another — 
cycle. The eldest son usually provides a feast — 
for the parent. 

The church people, seeing how sad and © 
lonely she was, gave her a betterfeast than her — 
son could have done and she received such a ~ 
revival from this kindness that she became an 
active worker in the church and well repaid 
them for their love. 
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N MARCH 1920 THERE appeared in 
the Korea Mission Field an article 
under the above title, with 9 diagrams 

showing several phases of the work of 

the Bible Society. The purpose in writing 
the article was to interest other missionaries 

‘in the application of the principles of self- 

propagation to the work of the Bible Society. 

‘We make a great deal of these principles in 

‘our work (e. g. C. A. Clark’s new book on the 

Nevius Methods). But so far we have failed to 

apply them effectively to the work of the Bible 

Society. The former diagrams carried the 

‘story through the year 1919, and as the figures 

are available for another 18 years, it seemed 

van opportune time to continue the study. 

' Diagram No. 1. Total Circulation. For 4 

years straight (1914-17) the annual circulation 

had been over 750,000 volumes, but in 1918 

there was a drop of over 100,000. The drop 

continued for 2 more years, and not until 1936 

did we reach a new high figure. But the total 

‘circulation in the second 18 year period was 

11,500,000 volumes, compared with 6,200,000 

for the first 18 years. This has brought the 

Korean language up to fifth place in total 

circulation among the languages in which the 

B. & F. B.S. publishes the Word. Never 

‘since 1910 has there been such spontaneous 

work in the distribution of the Word. Most of 

the circulation now is paid for. 

Diagram No. 2. Sales from Book Rooms. 
This curve shows not the totals, but the com- 
parison with other methods of distribution. 
In totals, 1936 is the first year since 1911 that 
the Book Room sales have exceeded 100,000, 
and even so the figures were only one fifth as 
Jarge as the Book Room sales in 1910. Col- 
porteurs have been highly trained, as we shall 
see later. Might it not be a good thing to 
train Book Room men also ? 


~ “The Distribution of the Bible in Korea 
in this Century”’ 


BY JOHN 'Y. 


CROTHERS 


' Diagram No. 3. 
Bibles. This curve shows more about the 


growth of the church. The figures for 1907 


were passed in 1921, and. again in 1981, since 
which time the rise has been more rapid. 
The figures are still too low, considering the 
size of the church. While Korea is third in 


the number of Portions distributed, and fifth — 


in total volumes, it drops to the. 16th place in 
New Testaments and the 37th place in Old 
Testaments and whole Bibles. 


Diagram No. 4. Cost of» ‘eoiducecee . Here 


we begin to see where self-support has been’ — 
lacking as will be seen more clearly in later 
Also if self-propagation had con- 


diagrams. 
tinued as in 1910 there would not have been 
the need to spend such large sums in colpor- 
tage. 
the total expense was for colportage. There 
has been a good drop in the last 3 years. Em- 
phasis of self-propagation will make it un- 
necessary to spend such large sums on colpor- 
tage, and emphasis on self-support will — 
the curves in Diagrams 7 and 8. 

Diagram No. 5. Average sales per colpor- 
teur per month. This is perhaps the most 
interesting curve of all. It is hard to realize 


that there was a time when the average sales _ 


per colporteur per month was less than 100. 
But that was before the one sen Gospels and 
Acts had appeared. The most amazing in- 
crease has come since 1932, going up from 489 
to 890. It is a question how high this curve 
may profitably go. Its going too high would 
mean that the colporteur had become too 
much of a bookseller and too little of an 
evangelist. Once I followed up two colpor- 
teurs who had sold 1000 Gospels each in two 
weeks, but we found a lot of people as mad as 
hornets. They said the colporteurs had 
forced on them books they did not want and 
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Whole Testaments and 


The worst year was 1928, when 44% of 
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took away grain they did want, and were no 
better than robbers, As the houses where 
books have been bought, multiply we may ex- 
pect it to be more difficult to make sales. 
The temptation to force sales is great when a 
high average must be maintained in order not 
to lose a salary considerably higher than the 
average church helper gets, in fact, double 
that received in the Presbyterian church by 
the average salaried church worker. 

Diagram No. 6. Cost of selling one volume. 
Time was when the Bible Society paid its col- 
porteurs 30 sen each time they sold one 
volume. That Golden Age seems to have 
passed away, but even in 1936 the cost of 
selling one volume was more than it had been 
in the years 1914—1917.' A penny saved is a 
penny earned. So I may give my money or 
my services to the Bible Society. If one man 
gave five yen last year, and another sold 100 
volumes without taking any remuneration, the 
amount of the gifts was the same in each case, 

Diagram No, 7. Proceeds of Bible Sunday 
Offering. There was a remarkable advance 
from 1918 to 1921, but the offerings have 
never again reached the level of 1921 and 
1922. Last year the proceeds were Yen 1,187. 
09, but the total expenses of the Korea Branch 
of the Bible Society were Yen 154,130.96. But 
if we take away the amounts given by: the 
various foreign churches, only Yen 779.09 is 
left, given by Koreans. This is only:one hun- 
dred and ninety seventh of the total expenses. 
Not much self-support evident there. 

Diagram No. 8 Colportage which the Bible 
Sunday offerings would pay for. In the last 
few years the cost of selling one volume has 
gone down so that this curve has risen rapidly, 
but even so the offering would have paid for 
selling less than 21,000 volumes, one thirty- 
third of all the colporteur sales, and colpor- 
tage is less than 30% of all the expenses. 
The Korean church pays practically all the 
salaries of pastors and helpers (both men and 
women). Should they not also pay practi- 
eally all the salaries of the colporteurs ? 

Diagram No. 9. This is the place where 


the question of self-propagation comes to the ‘ 
fore. This curve is the most erratic one of 
all, but the last six.years have been far ahead © 
of any previous six years. In emphasizing 
self-propagation why not try to get each 
Christian to feel responsible for selling Gos- 
pels? Years ago when a new church was 
started in a market town in the mountains by 
volunteer workers the new belivers who came 
out to their first Bible Conference bought 70 
Gospels to take back home and sell, for they 
supposed of course that is what a Christian 
would do. In catechumen examinations I ask 
not only, ‘Have you tried to bring anyone to 
Christ ?”’ but also, “Have you ever sold a Gos-_ 
pel?” Ido not turn them down if the answer 
is ‘‘No” to the second question, but people are 
much more apt to do personal work if they 
have gospels along to sell, and to do it better. 
During the past year the writer has sold 675 
Gospels, not a large number, but if each | 
pastor, helper and evangelist in the Presby- 
terian Church had done the same their sales © 
would have amounted to over 1,100,000 
volumes, more than the total circulation last 
year. A missionary sent a Bible Institute 
student out as a colporteur, and he sold about 
800 volumes in one month. Next month he 
sent him as an evangelist and he sold not one! 
The non-believer is much more apt to be im- 
pressed if he sees the Christian selling books — 
for the good he can do, than if he sees him get 4 
a large salary. This does not mean that those 
who receive a salary work for it only, but the 
non-believer thinks of nothing but the salary. 

At the last meeting of Kyungan Presbytery 
one of the Korean pastors sent in an overture 
urging all churches to put on a strong Gospel ” 
selling campaign at New Year’s time. It is an 
excellent idea, but does not need to be confined © 
to New Year’s. Often when making a pur-— 
chase in a store, one can sell some Gospels, — 
and in many places I have sold Japanese Gos- | 
pels where I could not sell the Korean ones, — 
We should push the sale of Japanese Scrip- 
tures far more than in the past, and God will 
take care of the results. 
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Rev. Frederick §. Miller 
1866-1937 


@°REDERICK SCHEIBLIN Miller was 
a4) born in Pittsburg, Pa., Dec. 10, 1866. 
His father was W. N. Miller, M. D., 

“243 an army surgeon in the Civil War, 
1864. 65. He practised medicine in Pennsyl- 
vania for 58 years. His wife and mother. of 
seven children, was Susan Walker., Four of 
the children were boys, two ministers of heal- 
ing (physicians) and two ministers of the 
Gospel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller (nee Anna Reinecke) 
arrived in Korea, Nov. 15, 1892. To them 
were born five children, two of whom died in 
Miller’s death in 1903, 
Mr. Miller married Miss Susan Doty who had 
preceded him to the mission field by two years 


-and who while on furlough in 1931, died in 


Pasadena, Calif. In the following year, Mr. 
Miller married Miss M. Lillian Dean, a member 
of his Mission and Station. During the last 


. five years, their home has been one of hospi- 


tality as they have given themselves in 
service to the Korean people, even after retire- 
ment in December, 1936. 

Mr. Miller after attending the public and 
high schools of Pittsburg, was graduate from 
the University of Pittsburg in 1889 with the 
During: his col- 
lege course he was superintendent of the Pitts- 


' burg Y. M. C. A. gymnasium. He entered the 
‘Union Theological Seminary of New York 


from which he graduated in 1892 and came to 
Korea under appointment by the Board of 
Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

His first assignment was to _ educational 
work (1892-96) and then to evangelistic work 
(1896-1905) as a member of Seoul Station, 
after which he and Mrs. Miller were assigned 
by the Mission to open Chungju Station where 
he has resided ever since. During the Jubilee 
Celebration of the Mission in 1934, he was the 
senior member of the Mission in active 
service. During that week many remember 
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him standing on the first mission site in 
Chungdong, Seoul, near the present “Gray 
House’, pointing out the sites of the first mis- 
sion houses and telling many interesting 
things about the Allens, Underwoods, Herons, — 
etc., nearly all of whom had already been 
called to higher service. : 

Mr. Miller is one of the few members of the 
Mission who has engaged constantly in liter-— 
ary work. Nearly forty titles are listed on his — 
biographical data sheet. In the early days he © 
translated many of the hymns which the © 
Korean Church is still singing, While making © 
no claim to being a musician, he knew rythm — 
and had the poet’s gift. He has probably — 
translated and distributed more Gospel and © 
temperance tracts than any other missionary ~ 
in Korea. Heis known as the ‘Apostle of the © 
Sheet Tract’? and had an abiding faith that 
in aterritory difficult to evangelize the wide ; 
distribution of Gospel portions and tracts 
would eventually bring its reward in a harvest _ 
of souls. He is also the best known writer of © 
Korean stories among missionaries in Korea. — 
In recent years these have been collected in 
two volumes, ‘‘Our Korean Friends’? and — 
“Korean Young People’’ published by the — 
Revell Company of New York. Other literary : 
outputs from his pen included commentaries. 
and Bible studies. During the years, 1893-98, 
he was also Treasurer of his Mission. 

Three of his children survive him, viz., 
William N. in business in Altadena, Calif. ; 
Anna E., a nurse in San Francisco who visited 
Korea three years ago; and Lisette who be-. | 
fore her marriage to Rev. John E. Moore, was — 
amember of the Mission in Kangkei (1920- — 
265). Since the death of her husband in June. 
of this year she came to Korea for a brief 
visit and was with her father when death © 
came to him on Oct. 6, 1937, after a brief ill-- | 
ness. 
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i The long expected decision of the Board of the 
‘Northern Presbyterian Church in regard to the church 
{schools of the Mission, came by cable to Dr. H. A. 
Rhodes, the Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
‘The cable read: _ Board voted at present no sale or 
‘transfer any school properties. Board special com- 
mittee making further report October. Emergency 
{appropriation awaiting finance committee report. 
) Will: cable.’’. On receiving this cable, Dr. Rhodes left 
Seoul! for Pyengyang on September 29, and on the 
next day he visited the provincial governor. He had 
¥ two hours of conference, and the nature of the confer- 
}ence was reported as follows: first, the Board will 
$ neither sell nor transfer any school; second, in regard 
i‘to three schools in Pyengyang, the definité official de- 
/ cision will be made in October; third, the necessary 
+ procedure for closing: the schools will be conducted 
' officially by the end of the month. A few days after 
} this conference, Mr. Takao, head of the educational 
section of the educational bureau, went down to 
Pyengyang, and it is reported that the new regulation 
for closing a private school in Korea, will be applied if 
‘the Mission presents the official application. In the 
meantime Mr. Lee Chunsub, an elder, announced that 
) he would contribute 300,000 yen for getting transfer- 
‘red the Scongshil Middle School, and Mr. Inbo Han, 
| who formerly said that he would contribute 700.000 yen 
‘for the College and Soongui Girls’ School, stated that 
ihe would make a gift of 200,000 yen for the girls’ 
‘school only. It is hoped that some way may be found 
to accept these generous offers. 


. Our readers will remember how the Christian Mes- 
-senger was lost to the Christian Literature Society. 
“Mr. P. S. Chun, then the editor of the paper, claimed 
that the paper was his own since the paper was. pub- 
ished under his own name. He made hard efforts 
to make the paper go in the face of severe antagonism 

of many church people. Recently he announced that 

the paper would be discontinued for a while, and the 
paper which has been the organ of churches for many 
‘years is no more. ‘For a while,’’ is interpreted by 

many, ‘‘for a long time.’’ Financial difficulty is re- 
ported one of the causes of its stopping. Anyway, 
setting aside all questions involved here, it is a 
great regret to see that the fine paper which had been 
Gssued from a very early period of the Korean churches, 
is thus silenced. Mr. Chun ought to bear the respon- 
sibility of the end of this paper. In such a time as 
this we are glad to hear that the Korean Methodist, 
published bimonthly by to Headquarters of the Korea 
Methodist Church, makes fine progress and is very 
well received by the people. It is reported that the 
week beginning October 24 will be devoted to the pro- 
pagation of the paper. The paper giveS many inter- 
esting articles as well an church news. The fine 
editorship is very much praised by many readers. 


The special service in honor of the semi-centennial 
celebration of the founding of the West Gate Presby- 
terian Church was held at the church on September 
26th. Congratulatory addresses were delivered by rep- 
resentatives of various institutions. The reading of 
the history of the church brought to light many in- 
teresting anecdotes and events, and made the audience 
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present feel that things change but the work of the 
church remains, 


The sixth Farmer’s Institute will beheld, as in 
previous years, at its headquarters at Sinchon. from 
November 15 to February 14, under the auspices.of 
the Y.M.C. A. It is gratifying to think that a fine 


group of around twenty, selected from thirteen pro- 


vinces, are trained and given back to rural churches. 
“We Korean Christian farmers”, said recently a not- 
ed writer who is very interested in the church rural 
work, ‘‘ought to realize two signficant points in regard 
tothis work. First, we depend for our life on how well 
we dig our soil. Second, rural workers must make 
their homes and live in the country. ‘Instead of send- 
ding workers fora certain period of time for cultural 
and evangelistic work, young people who are really 
conscious of the need of this kind of work must go to 
rural] districts and live and work there together with 


the farmers in that locality. This way of doing the ~< 


work will be really and properly called rural work.” 


It is reported that the Mission of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church voted that the teachers who had 
been serving the schools closed would be given a pen- 
sion of twenty one yena year. Though the amount is 
small appreciation of their service is expressed. 


The Presbyterian Church at Antung has been con- 
ducting a fine mission work at Mongotong in the north . 
of Manchukuo. The work proved to be successful, and 
last April a beautiful church was begun and it was 
completed by the the early fall. The city lies at the 
booderland of Manchukuo and Mongolia, and the church 
stands not only for Koreans but also for those 


Mongols who haye not heard the work of Christianity. _ 


The church was built entirely by the contribution of 
nationals at the cost of nearly five thousand yen. 


Last year we reported that the Department of Evan- 
gelism of,the Headquarters of the Methodist Church,’ 
initiated an organization of ten thousand members who 
will contribute one yen ayear. The project met hearty 
response in the church and already three thousand 
members pledged that they would support the work. 
The long continued missionary work of the church in 
Manchukuo will be continually supported with this 
fund. And it is urged earnestly that all church mem- 
bers should enroll in this worthy cause. 


Union Christian College and Soongsi!l Middle School 
had a special meeting in honor of the fortieth an- 
niversary of the founding of two schools, on October 
9th, the founder’s day. The reading of the outline of 
the school history made the audience feel proud of 
the institution. The difficulties which have been met 
and overcome in the path of their present achieve- 
ment, and the significant contributions that they have 
made, rekindled the sense of loyalty in the hearts of 
graduates. After the meeting was over, graduates 
had a special General Meeting of Alumni in which the 
present crisis of their alma mater was earnestly dis- 
cussed. An executive committee which has fifteen 
members, was chosen for making efforts to see the 
two schools continued. 
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we _. Editor’s Notes 


In a sense this is a Foreignj;Missions Number, Two 


are as 


_-... « Methods and Policies. 

re » Rev. Roscoe C. Coen, Associate-Editor of the 
“K, M. F.’’ is on the teaching staffeof the Chosen 
Christian College and has been a member of the 
Northern Presbyterian Mission in Seoul, since 1918. 

R. M. Wilson, M. D., a member of the Southern 
ait Presbyterian Mission since 1908, and now residing in 
Bees: Soonchun, is in charge of the Leper Colony near there. 
ni 2 His work for the lepers has been outstanding. 

Rev. Edward Adams is a ‘‘second generation mis- 
sionary’’ of Korea aud was appointed to active service 
by the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. in 1921. He is 
now a member of the Taiku Station of which his late 
parents were the senior members for many years 
from 1895. 

Mrs. Lura McLane Smith writes of the work in 
Pyengyang. Her husband, Roy K. Smith, M. D.isa 
member of the staff-of the Union Christian Hospital. 
_. Dr. and Mrs. Smith came to Koreain1911. Three of 
oe their sons are studying medicine in Chicago, III. 
aie Rev. Allen D. Clark is also a ‘“‘second generation 
\ missionary’’ of Korea as is Mrs. Clark (nee Eugenia 
6 ~-_ _ Roberts). They reside in Chungju. Their fathers are 
y 


- 


‘on the staff of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
of Pyengyang. 
ty eg? The missionary community in Korea was shocked by 
int the news of the sudden death of the Rev. F. S. Miller 
in Chungju, Oct. 6, 1987. He attended the Federal 
Council of Missions in Seoul, Sept. 18-22. At no time 
was his brief illness considered serious. He was 45 
years a missionary in Korea. A few days before his 
death, he gave us a number of his ‘‘stories’”? which we 
will publish and which have always been very much 
Be appreciated by our readers. 
_,.. Rev. John Y, Crothers is the senior.member of the 
ir _ Andong Station, to the opening of which he was assign- 
ed in 1909 when he came.to Korea as a member of the 
Pa ’ Northern Presbyterian Mission. His work in the dis- 
Biay ite: tribution of the Scriptures and of enrolling students 
‘ in the Bible Correspondence Course in his Station’s 
territory has been exceptional. 

Mr. Thomas Hobbs came to Korea in 1910 and hag 
long been connected with the British & Foreign Bible 
Society as Assistant Secretary. He now succeeds Mr. 
Hugh Miller as Secretary upon the latter’s retirement 
and we are glad to have him succeed Mr. Miller also 
as the Editor of the Notes and Personals. 


a 


EMMAUS HOUSE, MISSIONARY HOME, KOBE 
* Also open to other Christian Workers and Travel- 
% lers. Boats and trains met upon request. Rates 
<j moderate. Miss Helen Santee, Hostess, 161 Yama- 
moto-dori, 4 chome, Kobe, Japan. (Close to the Tor 
Hotel). HAW AIUAMMTAR-—A- 
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or three of the articles have to do with Mission | 


Notes and Personals 


Southern Methodist Mission 
Marriage 
The wedding of Miss Ruth Cook and the Rev. Marion n 
O. Burkholder was solemnised in the Ewha College 
Chapel on the evening of October 6th. — 
New Arrival i” 
Miss BettyZAlt. Assigned to Chulwon 

| Missionaries:oj the:China Mission working 
temporarily in Korea 2 
Miss Jean Craig at Theological Seminary, Seoul. = __ 
Miss: Mathilde Kellingsworth at Social Evangelistic p 
Center, Seoul. te 
Miss Rosa Mae Butler at Ewha College, Seoul. 
Miss Helen Scally at Social Evangelistic Center, 

Wonsan. a 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
New Arrival 
Rev. & Mrs. John Talmage. Mr. Talmage is the son 14 
of Dr. and Mrs. J. V. N. Talmage. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
New Arrival ; 
Rev. E. Otto DeCamp, at present studying in the si 
Language School in Tokyo. Mr. DeCamp is the 
son of the late Rev. & Mrs. A. F. DeCamp, for © 
many years residents in Seoul. 4 
Deaths an 
The Rev. F.S. Miller died at Chungju on October 6th. — 
Mrs. Caroline B. Adams died in Berkeley, Calif., 
Oct. 21st. % 


Northern Methodist Mission i 
Friends of the Rev. & Mrs. J. V. Lacy will be inter : 
ested to know that they have been transferred to 
Waynesville, Ohio, Waynesville is on the famous — 
route, No. 42, and about 30 miles south-east of 
Dayton. 


Visitors ; 

Dr. W. W. Gilbert of the Chair of Home Missions — 
and Field Supervision of Drew University, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Gilbert and daughter, Harriett, 
spent the month of October visiting in Japan and — 
Korea. Dr. and Mrs. Gilbert are spending their 
Sabbatical year in a study of the various mission ~ 
fields throughout the world. a 


British & Foregeign Bible Society. 
After nearly forty years of service given to Korea, 7 
Mr. & Mrs, Hugh Miller left for America on Octo- ~ 
ber 19th. Mrs. Miller, as Miss Nellie, Pierce, was: 
appointed to Korea as a missionary of the Philadel- 
phia Branch of the Womans Foreign Missionary 
Society in 1897. After teaching in Ewha and in 
the Women’s Bible Training School she Para 
Mr, Miller in 1904. 


- SOE NISSIONARIES STILL DOUBT THE EE CACY 


_ of the Nevius Methods 


Read the 1 new book — 


| “THE NEVIUS PLAN OF MISSION WORK IN KOREA” 


' ~By Charles Allen Clark Ph. D., D. D.. 


it -deseribes how, in just nine years, the Presbyterian Church of Korea added 


180,640 NEW BELIEVERS 


a gain. of 112% net 
This is equivalent to 


70 NEW PARISHES OF 300 BELLEVERS EACH YEAR 


There were 90 such new parishes formed in 1936 


Itis quite all right to be Sica when there is doubt as to the facts, oan, 
#| when the facts are clear and unmistakable, the wise man will try to find the 
if 2 secret of it all. The self-support, self-propagation and self-government items of 
f| ‘the Nevius program are eminently followed in Korea, but behind them all, as the 
q dynamic for them all, is another Nevius Method, a strong emphasis upon the 
Lie Bible in every phase of the work. ‘‘It works’’. The total enrolment of the 
Be Church in 1986 was 341,700. Of these 178,318 turned aside from their business 
= at least once in the year to study the Bible all day long in a Bible class for a week. 
: 344,268 were enrolled in Sunday Schools. Over 10,000 paid either a day’s wages 
__ for the New Testament Bible Correspondence Course or two cay’s wages for the 
13 Old Testament. 52,806 children studied the Bible in D.V.B. schools. The Korean 
a : Church is a Bible Believirtg Church. It is not worried by the questions raised by 
e : | foolish people in the West about the Book. It accepts it as a Book of Authority 
| and God blesses His Word. Of the simple’ faith in the Book has come self pro- 
‘fi pagation, self-support and self-government. _ ; 


* * * * * *  & * % % * * * * * 


This is a much revised edition of the ‘“Korean Church and the Nevius Meth- 

ods’”’ with corrected statistics and several new chapters, 100 pages of new mater- 

- ial and new pictures and charts. Especially noteworthy is one long chapter of 
answers to specific questions which have come in from all over the world. 

On sale at the Christian Literature Society, Seowl, Korea. Postpaid price ¥5.00 

or by E. C. Heinz 3624 5th Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. $ 2.00 
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This is the only Cason Organist in Kaa oe to 
Christian Publishing. The Society represents all the Missio: 
associated with the Federal Council of Protestant Missions 
in Korea, as well as the Korean Presbyterian Church and ic 
Korean Methodist Church, and its affairs are directed by a 
Board of Trustees elected by those Missions and — and | 
by the Membership of the Society. — 
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® LAST YEAR WE Pusuis 


OuR SOCIETY’S oe 


ore ours 
wi a Cover Many Important Subjects 25 Books 2 good size such ast 
Ad such as + fe 
ae Apologetics Agriculture Sermon Outlines 
We 8 una bonis ee Doretienst Sep Ok ae 
Sociology Stewardship ee ngelistic 
Temperance Prayer | 3 Bieta See ae 
Snes ae ee ae 58 Sheet-tracts in various sizes for: 
Bl Sermons - Psychology The Un ca ony. averted ed wee 
A Biographies Children’s Books Church: 
x Stories Bible History Boys and aGis. 
be New Believers Second Coming 16 Different Pictures, also Maps, 
= Catechumens Teacher Training Calendars and ‘Cards. 
oR For 1937 we need Yen 5,000 in Gifts gad Grants 
4 to help meet Editorial and Publishing Expenses. 


We have over 20 Manuscripts completed and waiting 
for the Donations with which to Print them. 


Twelve popular Books have Sold Out recently and we 
seek Funds for their much needed st a. 
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“WHATSOEVER HE SAITH UNTO you, DO 


